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Building Plan 
In Final Stage 

By JUDY GRISHAM 
Associate Editor 

Demolition of White Hall, Patterson House, and the Carnegie 
Museum should begin in mid-January to makeroom for the planned 
office-classroom complex. 
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Robert F. Kerley, vice presi- 
dent lor business affairs, told 
the Kernel Friday that “work- 
ing drawings and specifications 
(for the complex) should be back 
trom the architect around Oct. 
1-15." 

The announcement came after 
a meeting Kerley held with his 
staff. Preliminary dates were set 
then. 

“These documents will go to 
Frankfort for review,” Kerley 
said. He estimated that this 
would lake another 30 days, until 
about Nov. 15, until final ap- 
proval is granted. 

After this, bid will be asked 
on the building, he said. 

“This will take approximate- 
ly another (30 days, “ he said. 
Construction will begin as soon 
as the contract is awarded. 

“We were shooting (origi- 
nally) to complete plans in Sep- 
tember, 1966," Kerley said. “So 
we are running 30-45 days behind 
schedule." 

He said for a “project this 
big this is “not really bad.” 

The construction period has 
not yet been determined, but 
Kerley estimated that it would 



take about two years to com- 
plete the structures. 

The office-classroom complex, 
an $8 million project, is part of 
the University “Campus of the 
Future” which was approved 
by the Board of Trustees in Jan- 
uary, 1965. 

The office tower will be 19-21 
stories high and the classroom 
building will be two-stories high. 
These two buildings will be con- 
nected by a portico. 

The office tower will be lo- 
cated approximately where 
White Hall is now situated and 
the classrooms will be east ot 
that — about where Carnegie Mu- 
seum and Patterson House are 
located — extending toward the 
library. 

The classroom structure is 
scheduled to house the social 
sciences. 

Two more such office-class- 
room complexes are included in 
the over-all campus development 
plan. Similar complexes will 
house the arts and a laboratory 
serving the sciences. 
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Crane & Gorwic, Design Consultants 

VIEW OF PROPOSED OFFICE-CLASSROOM TOWER ACROSS BOTANIC A L GARDENS 

Training Story Premature 



Failing? Maybe Not! 

Good grades are hard to keep, but for the next week 
or so a lot of instructors will find any kind of grade 
hard to keep. T he reason? The University bookstore 
has run out of gradebooks. 

The supply of gradebooks ran out a few days ago 
due to the heavy demand for them. The next ship- 
ment isn’t ilue lor a week or more. 

So look around. You could be the lucky person who 
hasn t tailed a test yet, thanks to the University book- 
store. 



An Associated Press story 
stating the University would train 
health technicians this fall to 
work in Vietnam was called com- 
pletely erroneous by Dr. Charles 
Wethington, director of the Lex- 
ington Technological Institute, 
part of the Community College 
System. 

Wethingtou said plans for 
starting such a program are so 
premature, negotiations have not 
yet been begun with the Agency 
for International Development 
(AID). 

He said AID last year re- 
quested the Department of Com- 
munity Medicine to undertake 
such training. 

According to William Sam- 
uels, director of state and local 
services at the Medical Center, 
the very earliest the program 



could begin would be the spring 
semester. 

“If it should go, it would 
be at the Somerset Community 
College and would be open for 
all people — not those just inter- 
ested in training for Vietnam 
work, he said. 

H calth technicians would 
work wherever they were needed 



unless a special voluntary con- 
tract were worked out with AID 
he explained. 

Samuels said the program 
would be handled through the 
Community College System with 
the Department of Community 
Medicine acting as adviser to the 
two-year associate degree pro- 
gram. 



Vietnam Vote Heavy 

From Combined Dispatches 

SAIGON— Citizens of South Vietnam, 4.4 million strong, Sun- 
day turned out to choose 117 members of a constituent assembly, 
thereby making the government a clear winner despite Communist 
attempts to terrorize the election. 

These 4.4 million people rep- astonishing percentages lor 

resented 83.2 percent of the individual provinces. No evi- 
ehKible voters. Only the nation- dence of fraud was apparent 
wide flip, res are considered of- Thls electron, however, does 
ficial, but preliminary estimates Continued On Page 8 



Constitutional Reform: Kentucky’s Top Issue 



By WALTER GRANT 
Kernel Editor-In-Chief 

One of Kentucky’s most important issues of the 
century will be settled by voters in the November 
general election. 

In tact, some persons say the question of whether 
to revise the state constitution is the most significant 
decision ever placed before Kentucky voters. Others 
feel less strongly about constitutional revision, but 
tew persons minimize the importance of a constitu- 
tion. 

The question before voters Nov. 8 will be more 
than whether to change the present state constitution. 

This in the first article in a 10 -part series on Ken- 
tucky s proposed new constitution. 

adopted 75 years ago. They will be voting to rat ily 
or reject a new charter, written by the Constitution 
Revision Assembly and placed on the ballot by the 
General Assembly. 

Although sentiment to change the present charter 
began more than 40 years ago, this will be the first 
time a pre written revision actually has been placed 
before the people. 

The proposed new constitution is not an entire 



new document, for 70 percent ot the revision is taken 
verbatim from the 1891 constitution. 

The revision is a much shorter document than 
the present constitution, containing about 13,000 words 
and 157 sections, as compared with the 266 sections 
and some 21,500 words which now establish the basic 
framework of state government. 

The difference involves the large amount of sta- 
tutory' material removed from the present charter, 
making the revision more flexible, while retaining 
the basic guidelines of government. 

The new charter was written by a special Con- 
stitution Revision Assembly over a (>eriod of 23 months. 
The CRA was established by the 1964 General As- 
sembly, and its members were apixiinted by a special 
committee consisting of the governor, lieutenant 
governor. Speaker of the House and Chief Justice 
of the Court of Appals. 

The Assembly consisted of 50 members. One del- 
egate was appointed from each of the 38 senatorial 
districts, and five were named from the state at large. 
The seven living ex-governors at the time were automa- 
tic members of CRA. 

Framers of the proposed constitution represent 
members of both political parties. Professions re- 
presented include banking, agriculture, business, educa- 
tion, law, politics, housewives, and even one poet. 



The document written by the CRA was presented to 
fhe 1966 General Assembly, and members of both 
Houses voted to place the revision before the voters 
in the November general election. 

Although this is not the procedure for revision 
outlined in the present charter, the Hill of Rights 
states the people have “at all times an inalienable 
and indefeasible right to alter, reform or alxtlish their 
government in such manner as they may deem proper.’ 
The validity of placing the revision on the ballot 
has been upheld by Franklin Circuit Court and the 
state Court of Appeals. 

The major reason the “regular’ procedure— that ol 
first calling a constitutional convention— was not used 
is that this procedure has not worked three times 
previously. The people voted against calling a con- 
vention in 1931, 1947 and in 1960. Each time voters 
rejected the convention call, ap|xrrentl> because they 
did not know what changes might be proposed. 

Nevertheless, the number of persons favoring re- 
vision has increased since the first vote was taken. 
In 1931, only 20 percent of the people voted to call 
the convention. That number increased to 42 percent 
in 1947 and 48.5 percent in 1960 

Therefore, it is evident that more and more Ken- 
tuckians are recognizing the inadequacy ot the present 
constitution tor 20th-century government. 
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Vietnam, Laos: Want Pood, Not Ideology 



B\ RICK STEPHENS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The United States has for a 
long time espoused the idea t hat 
the country burdened with eco- 
nomic plight is the country that 
might find Communism appeal- 
ing. 

The people of Laos and Viet- 
nam are not interested in ide- 
ologies but in a more viable 
homeland where starvation and 
famine are not so prevalent. 

It this is the problem that 
must be eradicated before the 
words freedom and democracy 
have any meaning in these Com- 
munist-infested countries, stud- 
ies must he undergone that will 
determine how poor or under- 
developed these countries really 
are. 

Dr. Robert II. Stroup, a pro- 
fessor of economics at UK, com- 
pleted the field work on such a 
study in July, 1964, and has 
since been tabulating the results 
that will provide a base from 
which other studies can be 
launched. 



With the hacking of a $30,892 
grant from The Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Dr. 
Stroup traveled to South Viet- 
nam in October of 1963 and 
began the first known attempt 
by either the United States Oper- 
ations Mission to Vietnam or the 
Vietnamese Government to se- 
cure data of income and expen- 
diture patterns representative of 
the rural Vietnamese. 

The Rural Income Expendi- 
ture Sample Survey of 1964 en- 
compassed 2,910 households from 
29 provinces in South Vietnam. 
The Central Highlands Region 
was excluded from the survey, 
“because the people in this 
region are not South Vietnamese 
but primitive mountain people 
who don't even speak the lan- 
guage.' 

“The survey was aimed at 
the rural people because of the 
lack of any information con- 
cerning their income or spend- 
ing habits but also because these 
are the people we must win 



Two New Staffers Join 
Student Assistance Offices 



Bobby Halsey has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of the Col- 
lege Work Study Program, and 
John Lee Bruner Jr. has been 
named to the new Loans Col- 
lection and Reports Office. Both 
began work in July. 

Halsey replaced Blakely Tan- 
ner who left to become Director 
of Housing at the University of 
Louisville. 

The College Work Study Pro- 
gram provides funds to colleges 
and to universities for work op- 
portunities for students from low 
income families. At UK $510,000 
will be spent on the 500-student 
program this year including com- 
munity colleges and summer 
school. 

Under the program a student 
may work 15 hours a week in 
the fall and spring semesters 
or 40 hours a week in the summer. 

The program, originally di- 
rected through the Economic Op- 
portunity, is directed through 
the Higher Education Act. 

Halsey, a Pulaski County na- 
tive, holds an MA degree from 
Eastern Kentucky State College. , 
He taught industrial arts in 
Fayette County for seven years, 
was a delegate at large for the 
Kentucky Education Association 
and is President-Elect of the 
Fayette County Teachers Edu- 
cation Association. 



The Office of Loans Collec- 
tion and Reports Officer, was 
created to keep pace with the 
expanding National Defense 
Loan plan. Bruner acts as an 
assistant in loan collection and 
federal reports. The native of 
London, Ky., attended Sue Ben- 
nett Junior College and holds 
an AB in accounting from Union 
College. For the past three years 
he has been an agent in charge 
of the Daton, Ohio, territory for 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. 
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over in Vietnam, said Dr. 
Stroup. 

“There are few indications 
that the rural people are getting 
any of the aid going to South 
Vietnam and it is imperative 
that they do,” he added. 

Dr. Stroup worked in con- 
junction with people from sev- 
eral Vietnamese Government 
Agencies and they amassed sta- 
tistics that indicate a poor rural 
popidace that reaps its income 
from agricultural activities and 
that spends most of its money 
on food. 

According to the preliminary 
report released in July 1965, the 
average household income of the 
sampled Vietnamese is roughly 
$229 U.S. a year and the per 
capita figure is about $42. U.S.; 
these figures are based on the 
official ratio of $73 VN: $1 U.S. 

However, the people in South 
Vietnam are not so poor because 
the land is conducive to easy 
living. Dr. Stroup explained. The 
houses are huts that never need 
heat and that are rented for as 
little as $50 VN a year. Fuel is 
needed only for cooking and 
lighting. Fruits and vegetables, 
which constitute a large part of 
their diet, are grown quickly and 
easily. So the figures are decep- 
tive. 

About 76 percent of the in- 
come is derived from farming and 
farm-based activities. Most of the 
rural Vietnamese live in hamlets 
(plots of land) and engage in rice 
farming. The rest of the total 
receipts are made up of non-farm 
wages, income from commercial 
fishing, and cash from relatives. 
The most income — and re- 
source-wealthy region is South 
Vietnam West where the Mekong 
Delta lies. South Vietnam Cen- 
tral is the most deprived region 
in these eatagorics. 

Well, on what does the South 
Vietnamese spend his money? 

“Nearly 77 percent of the 
cash expenditures go toward food, 
shelter and clothing. Very little 
of this goes for clothing or 
shelter— most of it goes for food. 



They spend more for smoking 
and chewing than they do for 
education,'' said Dr. Stroup. 

When the hamlet people were 
interviewed and asked w hat the) 
would do with a given additional 
income, a huge majority said they 
would buy food and clothing. If 
they had no budget restraints 
they would buy land or build a 
house. As their income increased 
more would go for land and 
housing than for food and cloth- 
ing. 

The rural people are burdened 
with debts mostly oriented 
toward their land and their busi- 
ness— farming. Many people in- 
terviewer! either did not know 
the interest being charged on 
their loans or failed to put it on 
the form given them. The figures 
show that over half the house- 
holds owed debts and that little 
was being done to decrease their 
indebtedness. 

Dr. Stroup had some non- 
economic comments about these 
people that are alarming but not 
surprising. 
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BIG WIDE SCREEN 

NOW! Ends Thurs.! 

SEVEN ARTS PRODUCTIONS presents 



“These people are not very 
mobile and, unfortunately, their 
interests seldom extend any fur- 
ther than their own hamlet. They 
are a very sensitive people who 
often are motivated by the trivial 
and insignificant. If the military 
let their ducks roam through their 
hamlet they don’t like it and may 
hold a grudge. 

“But the people in the low- 
lands are not communist sympa- 
thizers and they hate the moun- 
tain people in the highlands w ho 

are.' 

South Vietnam is still a 
remote country and the reason 
for our military being there may 
be vague and the logic remote 
but we are not without some 
knowledge about our allies there: 
the rural Vietnamese. 
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FREE Van Heusen SHIRTS 

• GET A COUPON WITH EVERY SHIRT LAUNDERED 

• ONE SHIRT FREE WITH EVERY 100 COUPONS 



START NOW! 



OFFER LIMITED! 



CROLLE Y'S 

COLOR CARE DRY CLEANING 
ONE DAY SERVICE 



116 W. Maxwell 



255-4313 
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IE U r SHOP FOOTBALL CONTEST! 

Rules: Check the team you think will win. As a tie-breaker, estimate offensive yardage gained by UK. i 

This contest is open to every reader — one entry per person 1 



□ KENTUCKY 

□ WEST VIRGINIA 

□ FLORIDA STATE 

□ PENN STATE 

□ NORTHWESTERN 



□ N. CAROLINA 

□ DUKE 

□ HOUSTON 

□ MARYLAND 

□ FLORIDA 



□ GEORGIA TECH 

□ MISS. STATE 

□ MISSOURI 

□ OHIO U. 

□ PITTSBURGH 



□ TEXAS A&M 

□ GEORGIA 

□ MINNESOTA 

□ PURDUE 

□ UCLA 



LAST WEEK'S WINNER 



UK NET YARDAGE 



NAME ADDRESS PHONE 

This week's winner will receive: A Sport Coat or Dress. 

Entries must be turned in to the University Shop by Friday, September 16, 5:30 p.m. 

01ip Unutwattn i>lmii 

” 407 Limestone — Lexington, Ky. | 



OHIO U. — ATHENS 
PURDUE U. — LAYAYETTE 
OHIO STATE U. — COLUMBUS 
BOWLING GREEN S.U. — OHIO 
WEST VIRGINIA U. — MORGANTOWN 



» 



EASTERN KY. U. — RICHMOND 
U. of CINCINNATI — CINCINNATI 
FLORIDA — GAINESVILLE 
MIAMI U. — OXFORD 
U. of KENTUCKY — LEXINGTON 
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Kernel Photo by A. Robert Bogosian 



Ready, Aim, Fire! Oops! 

This sharp-shooting coed has no mercy when it seem to mind. All’s fair in love, war, and carnival 
comes to sponges and shaving cream. It’s messy, booths. Many such events took place Saturday at 
but she hits her mark, and even the target doesn’t Carnicus, Phi Sigma Kappa’s fall carnival. 

Dr. Ernst Jokl LeavesFor Europe, 
Begins Two-Month Research Tour 

A two-month tour of Europe, during which he will confer with , i • jj* 4. 1 

many of that continent s leading health scientists and physical j S xipi r 

education experts, began Sunday for Dr. Ernst Jokl of the University } 0 V . 

of Kentucky. 



The tour begins a semester's 
leave of absence which was a- 
warded Dr. Jokl after his selec- 
tion last spring as distinguished 
professor of the year in the UK 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

The results of his European 
studies and information ex- 
changes will be reported next 
April when he delivers the Uni- 
versity’s annual distinguished 
professorship lecture. 

Dr. Jokl is director of physi- 
cal education research labora- 
tories at UK. 

First stop on his research 
tour will be Madrid, where he 
and other members of the execu- 
tive board of the International 
Council of Sport and Physical 
Education will be guests of the 
Spanish government during a 
meeting of the Council, which 
is an agency of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

During the Madrid meeting, 
the UK professor will present 
his views on the future of ath- 
letic records — the likelihood of 
their continuing to be broken 
with regularity, or whether man 
is approaching the physical 
limits of athletic prowess. 

From Spain, Dr. Jokl will go 
to Berlin, where he is to preside 
at the second session of the 
German Physiological Congress. 
Then comes an international 
symposium in Milan, sponsored 
by the Italian National Olympic 
Committee. Delegates to this 
meeting will hear Dr. Jokl dis- 
cuss the effects of altitude upon 
physical exercise. 

In late October, the UK sports 
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medicine authority will be at 
Israel's University of Tel Aviv 
as co-director of an international 
seminar on physical activity and 
aging. His colleague there will 
be Dr. Paul Dudley White, the 
Boston physician who treated 
President Eisenhower after his 
1955 heart attack. 

Much of Dr. Jokl s recent 
research has been concerned with 
the role of exercise in preventing 
heart disease. 



DR. ERNST JOKL 



IFC Officers Discuss 
Bush Drinking Buie 

By BERT ROIIRER 

Kernel Staff Writer 

Rushees may lose their pledging privileges by violating the 
latest interpretation of the controversial Interfraternit) Council 
drinking rule. 



“If (a rushee) breaks the rule, 
he’s supposed to lose his pledging 
privileges,’ IFC President 
Danny Sussman said Sunday. 

However, both Sussman and 
Hush Chairman Dave Ratterman 
were rather vague about how 
strongly this would be enforced, 
agreeing that it was a "ticklish’ 
situation. 

“I don’t know what we’d do,” 
Ratterman said. “We’ll have to 
wait till a case comes up. The 
purpose of this is to put some 
of the enforcement burden on the 
rushee.” 

Punishment for the violating 
fraternity would be social 
probation in the fraternity house 
for one semester. Social functions 
outside the chapter house would 
be permitted. 

“We had a meeting last spring, 
and said that we were looking for 
a rule that wouldn’t kill the fra- 
ternity, Ratterman said.' Inthe 
past, these things weren't always 
enforced for fear of killing the 
fraternity. ’’ 

Previous penalties have been 
complete social probation or loss 
of a pledge class, either of which 
can prove disastrous, Ratterman 
said. 

IFC’s interpretation of this 
rule has changed four times since 
the beginning of rush less than 
two weeks ago. 

"The rule itself was never 
changed,” Sussman said. “IFC 
has never condoned drinking. The 
controversy is over the interpre- 
tation of the rule. It’s my fault 
and others’ that a standard set 
has never been adopted.” 

Under the present interpre- 
tation, no fraternity man may 
serve alcoholic beverages to 
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YuShees “at any time,’ according 
to Sussman. This would include 
selling it for a token payment, 
he expanded. 

Both Sussman and Ratterman 
denied that any pressure bad been 
brought to bear on IFC by the 
University administration or any 
outside agency directly . 

"There wasn’t any at all. 
Sussman said. “But personally, 
before I do anything. I would 
talk to Dean (Jack) Hall. Part of 
the problem came from Judge 
Johnson's crackdown here in the 
city. 

"I'd say there was no real 
pressure, Ratterman said. 

Several fraternities bad 
already had rush functions were 
alcohol was served to rushees be- 
fore the present interpretation 
came to pass, bringing up the 
question of fairness. 

"I don’t know what to tell you 
about that," Sussman said. 

Fraternities are largely on the 
honor system in enforcing the new 
rule. 

“You can’t expect IFC to go 
out checking on the various fra- 
ternities,” Sussman said. “It will 
be up to rushees and other fra- 
ternieite to report infractions. 
Although some of the fraternities 
would love to do this, they’re 
hesitant to because something 
like that hurts the entire system.” 

“If we show we’ re going to en- 
force it, all the fraternities will 
abide by it," Ratterman said. 

“If a fraternity has to serve 
a man alcohol to get him, they’re 
not getting much of a man. 
Sussman added. 



M|, Despite 
» fiendish torture 
1 dynamic BiC Duo 
writes first time, 
every time! 



the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, Prof. Paul 
Oberst, chairman and Linda Gassaway, 
secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in HUM, be- 
came the Record in 1000, and the Idea 
in 1006. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1015. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — $0.00 
Per copy, from files — $.10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2320 

News Desk, Sports, Women's Editor, 

Socials 2321 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2310 
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BiC Medium Point 1 94 



BiC Fins Point 2St 



BiC’s rugged pair of stick pens 
wins in unending war against 
bail-point skip, clog and smear! 

Despite horrible punishment by mail research 
scientists, me still writes first time, every time. Anil no 
wonder, bic’s “Dyamite” Ball is the hardest metal 
made, encased in a solid brass nose cone. Will not skip 
clog or smear no matter what devilish abuse is 



de vised for them by sadistic students. 

Get both uics at your campus store now. The me 
Medium Point for lecture notes, sneak exams and 
everyday use. The uic Fine Point for really 
important documents. . like writing home for cash. 



WATERMAN BIC PEN CORP 
MILFORD. CONN 





A Negative Reform 



“Please My Arm Okay, I Miglil Reconsider’ 



Peking is preparing what is 
perhaps the most drastic school 
reform attempted by any country 
in this century, a reform which 
had its beginnings from a letter 
written by a group of senior college 
coeds. 

The reform, based on such be- 
liefs as “the longer students study 
the more muddleheaded they be- 
come,’ and the duration of study 
time should be reduced, is un- 
believable. It is a means to realize 
only a fanatical end. 

Part of the “great proletarian 
cultural revolution,” the reform is 
intended to purge intellectuals and 
reduce the academic communities 
to schools for only the revolutionary 
activists. Promoters of the reform 
are using revolutionary slogans to 
advance their nearsighted beliefs. 

The students of the Peking 
college wrote Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung and complained that the 
methods of schooling were stifling 
the advancement of the revolution. 
Studying to pass college entrance 
examinations, they argued, is 
forcing students to slack up on 
studying for the revolution. 

The result: college entrance 

examinations have been junked and 
probably only true activists, prop- 
erly recommended by factories, 
villages, communes, and army 
units, will become university stu- 
dents. 

Further proposals were offered 
by seven students of China People’s 
University in Peking. They argued 
that too much time was being spent 
in the universities and that uni- 



versity courses last so long they 
don’t meet the county’s need for 
trained people in a hurry. The 
students suggested that those who 
already have had two years of 
college when the cultural revolution 
ends should be given degrees and 
sent forth to “unconditionally 
integrate themselves with workers, 
peasants and soldiers. The stu- 
dents also favored progressive 
thinkers and revolutionary acti- 
vists. 

The result: the party’s Central 
Committee generally accepted the 
student’s proposals. 

The whole reform reeks of 
absurdity. While entrenching re- 
volutionary activists in ideological 
schooling and promoting “quickie 
education ”, it completely rejects 
students of science, the mechanics 
of technological advancement. 

Rather than suspending stu- 
dents of higher classes, who at 
this point are better equipped to 
cope with university instruction, 
the party should attempt some type 
of integration of the schools. Rather 
than destroying the work of higher 
education, the party should begin 
constructively building a lower 
education system available to the 
masses. 

If China is to continue its im- 
pressive moderization, it desper- 
ately needs to strengten the 
intellectual Community. If the 
contradictory proposals are actually 
instituted, the “muddleheads” re- 
jected, Chinese students will be- 
come experts in ideology' and per- 
haps little else. 



. . . And In Russia — 



A prime example of the ideo- 
logical split between Russia and 
Red China is evident in the area 
of education. While China is 
opening its doors to all revolu- 
tionary activists and undermining 
the value of university instruction, 
Russia is closing doors. 

That’s Progress 

To match its new university 
status. Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity has established a foundation 
for its development and growth. 
Already, a symposium entitled “Be- 
coming a University” has been 
staged to begin looking into the 
future. Such foresight and planning 
cannot go uncongratulated when 
one realizes the dead seriousness 
with which Eastern administrators 
have tackled the task of elevating 
the former college to a university. 

Out of the symposium has come 
the warning that the transition 
from a teachers’ college to a uni- 
versity “is exasperating and slow 
at first. Undaunted by this advice. 
Eastern has already taken a major 
step forward by announcing that 
two new degree programs — both 
in recreation— have been added to 
the curriculum. Specifically, the 
programs are a bachelor of science 
degree in recreation program ad- 
ministration, and an associate de- 
gree in recreation. 

All of which makes you proud 
to reflect, “isn’t it amazing what 
a university status can do for a 
college?” 



The Soviets plan to make col- 
lege entrance examinations so tough 
that only a limited number can 
pass them. This plan is not to be 
applauded, but is more practical 
than that of the Chinese. The 
emphasis on the need for education 
is at least recognized. 

The Russian decision points up 
a failure of administration and lack 
of planning. While secondary school 
graduates are already at a record 
figure, entrance to day-time college 
classes can be increased only eight 
percent. 

Other reform plans also point up 
the squeeze in education. 

The government’s Council of 
Ministers and the Communist 
Party’s Central Committee ap- 
proved giving universities and in- 
stitutes a degree of self govern- 
ment to alter academic programs 
to correspond with the varying 
needs of the country’s economy, 
and expanding incentives to stimu- 
late scientific and technical re- 
search. 
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School’s Woes 



The American public school has 
long been a bulwark of freedom. It 
has, by and large, done a remark- 
ably good job of educating the 
nation's youth. And today it is 
making great forward strides. 

But, like the nation itself, it has 
become thearena of swirling contro- 
versy. It is called upon to come to 
grips with many potentially 
explosive issues. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it needs the close and 
informed support of an alert public. 

The racial issue alone, with its 
many ramifications, would present 
a sufficient challenge. But it is 
only one of many sensitive matters 
knocking on the schoolhouse door. 

Prayer in the public schools and 
public funds for religious schools 
continue to stir emotions. And edu- 
cators are earnestly debating how to 
teach religion and how to teach 
sex in the schools. 

Teachers, textbooks, and the 
PTA are still under attack from 
extremists who would impose their 
own political and social philosophy 
on American education. 

In addition, to indicate the 
scope of the challenge, we need 
but mention the growing frequency 
of teacher’s strikes and the orga- 
nizing of teachers’ unions, sal- 
ary disadvantages, aging physical 
plants, overcrowding of existing 
facilities, the process of adjusting to 
new curricula and new teaching 



techniques, the problem of the drop- 
out and delinquent, and an increas- 
ingly acute teacher shortage. 

Perhaps the most serious 
problem of all is the lack of teachers 
in certain critical fields such as 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the industrial arts, fields in 
which job opportunities are the 
greatest. 

Whatever the causes of the short- 
age, the effect is already discernible. 
In some schools some subjects 
won’t be taught at all and others 
won’t be taught as well. Teachers 
are having to double up, take more 
pupils, and teach subjects about 
which they know comparatively 
little. And some systems are having 
to hire teachers with inadequate 
preparation and poor qualification. 

This shortage, as well as the 
other problems facing the schools, 
can and will be corrected once the 
people see the need and grasp its 
importance for the future of all of 
America’s children. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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To the Editor of the Kernel: 

It is about time someone 
thanked the City of Lexington for 
putting parking meters in front of 
the Coliseum. The city has always 
been so helpful and has spared 
no expense in solving the parking 
problem around campus. The cost 
of the “No Parking” signs alone is 
staggering. No doubt all this help 
is just another of the City’s ways 
of showing its appreciation for the 
huge amount of money the Uni- 
versity and its students spend in 
the Lexington area. 

Carl R. Seider 
A&S Senior 
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Berlin Wall: Symbol Of Communism's Failure 



By PHIL STRAW One must have an abun- 

Kernel Staff Writer dance of both time and patience 

LAS I BERLIN — Coming to stand in the crowded rooms 





: 






from downtown, turn right at 
the corner of Friedrichstrafzeand 
Zimmerstrafee. The narrow street 
ahead could In* any in Germany; 
it's sleek pavement reflects the 
sun's rays that always follow a 
rain and the cracks near thecurh 
scatter as sporadically as the 
artwork of a thousand spiders. 

This street too coidd be any 
in Europe, for it has felt the 
weight of history passing over 
it for decades on end. It, in fact, 
could be any narrow street, any- 
where, except for the names on 
the steel signpost and the Wall 
that bisects it. 



Phil Straw, senior journalism 
major from Athens, Ohio, and 
a member of the Kernel staff 
for the past two years, spent 
four weeks this summer in Eu- 
rope. His travels included Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Belgium, 
England, Denmark, and Ger- 
many, which was climaxed by 
a two-day journey into East 
Berlin. 



An Allied jeep passes the famed Brandenburg and divides East and West Berlin and 
Gate, which stands behind rolls of barbed wire qucntly, Germany. 



frequent the inviting outdoor 
cafes which share the broad pave- 
ments with pedestrians. The 
West hums with a rising economy 
which matches strides with an 
ever increasing standard of 
living. 

The fortunate citizen west of 
the W’all seems to be surrounded 
by an optimistic spirit that is 
characteristic of America at 
Christmas. 

However, as that spirit 
abounds in the West, it is rarely 
felt in the East. The latest popu- 
lar records, short skirts, and free 
enterprise are as absent on the 
Eastern side of the Wall as the 
crowded movies and lavish de- 
partment stores are prevalent in 
the West. 



broken and the ceiling decayed 
and nearly destroyed. The steps 
are smashed and the pillars 
scarred. Small trees and grass 
spread themselves where a con- 
gregation used to pray. 

The wooden platform erected 
on Wilhelmstrafze in West Berlin 
peeks over the block anti wire 
and down an avenue that once 
kept construction companies 
busy and street cleaners in work. 
Now only combat-garbed soldiers 
on motorcycles, with guns slung 
over their shoulders and helmets 
like soup bowls, ride this road. 

The Soviet patrols concen- 
trate their watch-dog efforts pri- 
marily on the war-torn area 
nearest the Wall. This desolate 
zone is known as the “death 
strip’ and its name tells the 
consequences one must pay if 
caught here. 

Steel pilings, capable of tear- 
ing a car in half, sit stationary 
near the Wall. Buildings have 
begun their inevitable decline 
into dust and the once bright 
store fronts are boarded tight. 
It doesn’t have to be a winter 
day to shudder at the sight of 
such nakedness in a city so 
marked by vivid contrast. 

More than 11,000 guards pa- 



trol the border on the Eastern 
side and they, like the people 
in the West, are within walking 
distance of "graves” along the 
Wall for those who have chal- 
lenged this great divider and 
lost. 

An average of 17 East Ber- 
liners a month who havea greater 
desire for freedom than a fear of 
death risk the bullets and the 
wire and Wall to join those in 
the West. 

There is no greater truism 
than the reality of this dividing 
barrier. Booklets at the Press 
Point in West Berlin say the 
barber! w ire used to divide Ber- 
lin is sufficient to encircle the 
globe and the materials used in 
it’s fortification would be more 
than enough to build a city. 
One wall card claims that more 
than 70 percent of those living 
in the West still have relatives 
in the East. 

President Kennedy said the 
Wall was a symbol of Commu- 
nism’s failure. “An offense 
against history and humanity, 
he remarked when he visited 
Berlin in 1963. "When one man 
is enslaved, all are not free.’’ 
And his words at the Wall will 
echo forever. 



Away from the tourist routes 
is a different East Berlin. One 
can wander in nearly any direc- 
tion and find further evidence 
of the scars of battle still re- 
maining in what was once the 
cradle of Hitler's "Thousand 
Year Third Riech. ” 

Seek out the huge, once so 
majestic church that stands on 
one corner of a barren square. 
What was once a proud monu- 
ment to Cod now r stands only 
in ruins to commemorate the 
horrors of war. Air raids and 
infantries have torn at its 
anatomy until now the walls 
that were white are black and 



East German border guards stand watch near the Wall. These 
are but four of the 11,900 guards ready to present those in the 
East from escaping into the Western sector of the disided city. 



by Communist gunfire, Fechter lay dying near the 
Wall for nearly 30 minutes. 



Flowers mark the "grave” of 18-year old Peter 
Fechter who was killed when he attempted to 
scale the Berlin Wall to freedom. Alter being hit 
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along press row 

It y PHIL STRAW 
krrncl Sport* Editor 

Gathering Place 

Woodland Park, spreading itself invitingly between High and 
Central Streets, is probably the most prolific playground in Ken- 
tucky, if not the entire South. 

Its shady maple trees and eorner-to-corner fairway-like lawns 
border the haskethall and tennis eourts that play host to hundreds 
the year round. 



The two basketball courts 
there, only a jump short from 
Memorial Coliseum, are like any 
other until the players who fre- 
quent them arrive. For these 
concrete courts, with their half 
moon backwards and chain 
“nets ', have been the scene of 
sandlot contests through the 
years that would rival in fury 
what a UK-Tennessee game 
draws in attendance. 

One recent weekend was a 
typical basketball weekend by 
Woodland standards. Eight play- 
ers lumbered onto the court and 
the sight of such talent under 
one rim would have been reason 
enough for a local charity to label 
the planned scrimmage an “all- 
star game" and immediately start 
selling tickets. 

Two members of the party 
were All-Americans (one honored 
-in college, the other as a high 
school senior last season), six 
had helped their respective teams 
reach state tournament play, and 
all had been named to someone's 
All-State unit. 

However, the heart-warming 
fact about this congregation was 
the fact that half the players 
present would soon trade Wood- 
land's concrete for UK’s hard- 
wood. 

"Cotton Nash wpuld be a 
rookie in a game like this,’ a 
Kentucky sophomore who hail 
planned to "just shoot around a 
hit that afternoon said. 

“A game like this " was so 
interesting to watch and lucky 
to get into because it included 
Shelby County’s Mike Casey, 
Kentucky's “Mr. Basketball 
last season and now a UK fresh- 
man. Mort Fraley, a 6-6 giant 
from Lexington, Benny Spears, 
Ashland's hustling 6-2 guards, 
and Bill Busey, who with Casey 
led Shelby County to the state 
title last year, all teamed with 
Casey to take on the opposition. 

Begardless of how the compe- 
tition was cut, however, it was 
double-figure tough; players on 
either side sharp enough to make 
pro scouts nervous with anticipa- 
tion. 

The new Wildcats faced 
Duke's great All-America, Jeff 
Mullins, who was preparing for 



his second pro season, George 
Wilson, an All-Stater at Dunbar 
who started last year for Ken- 
tucky State, and Georgia Tech’s 
pair of top scorers, Pres Judy 
and Phil Wagner. 

A few spectators gathered 
about the edge of the court and 
stood with arms crossed and 
jaws dropped watching the two- 
hour battle unfolding before 
them. 

Mullins “took on” Fraley and 
the workout for the Kentucky 
freshman was only a preview 
of games to come. Mullins drove 
and hit. Then it was Fraley’s 
turn. He tipped and tapped shots 
in and out all afternoon and did 
his best to whip Mullins on the 
outside. 

"He’s just tremendous under 
the boards," one of the many 
understatements uttered about 
Fraley ran. 

Buseys reputation centers 
around a deadly afternoon 
proving he is exactly that. A 
crip basket to the 5-11 ace was 
anything attempted from the foul 
line and further. 

“Boy, he can hit those long 
ones,” ran another classic un- 
derstatement from the sidelines. 

Casey too was rattling the 
chains at a terrific rate and the 
afternoon’s scrimmage at Wood- 
land made the honors bestowed 
on him in high school look like 
petty cash. 

Mullins, Judy, Wagner, and 
Wilson, however, seemed to care 
less about whom they were play- 
ing. They had a few shiningdays 
of their own in the past and 
had no plans of letting anyone 
tarnish their honors in a “back 
yard scrimmage. 

In lact, Mullins and Co. won, 
50-46, in a game that was sup- 
posed to stop at 20. 

Some “greats' have made 
their basketball debuts at the 
Woodland Park courts and many 
keep their game and fame pol- 
ished by playing there as often 
as trunks and tee-shirt weather 
permit. 

In many respects. Woodland 
games are like those of Memorial 
Coliseum without the fanfare. 

But who needs fanfare? 



V arsity Defeats Freshmen 
In Weekend Scrimmage 



Begin I 'la y Tuesda y 

Fraternity Teams To kiek Off 
Intramural Fla^ Football Season 

Intramural flag football com- Games will be played at > loJi”?!!,!, TL,! 



Intramural flag football com- 
petition will begin tomorrow 
with the first games slated in the 
fraternity division. 

Games involving campus fra- 
ternities will be played on a 
Tuesday -Thursday schedule, 
while the independent teams will 
coni|x*te on Monday and Wednes- 
day. 

The schedules for the season 
will be posted on the intramural 
bulletin board in Alumni Gym, 
it was announced by Gary Hill, 
intramural director. 

This year the football teams 
will be divided into four divi- 
sions with winners, runner-ups, 
and ties of each eligible to play 
in a tournament beginning Octo- 
ber 24. Each team will play a 
six-game schedule on the field 
adjacent to Haggin Hall. 

To add a competitive goal 
to the program, a scoring system 
will be used to determine award 
winners at an intramural sports 
banquet to be held in the spring 
after all sports are completed. 

The winner and runner-up 
of team sports will be awarded 
team trophies, and the winner 
and runner-up of individual 
sports will receive medals. An 
all-year participation trophy w ill 
also be awarded to both the 
organization and individual with 
the highest number of points. 

Each dorm floor will also 
elect a sports representative soon 
to keep the residents informed 
of the schedules, standings, and 
other intramural news items. 

Independents begin their in- 
tramural football bn Wednesday 
at the Sports Center field be- 
tween the baseball diamond and 







Intramural Action 



The Wildcat varsity downed 
the freshmen, 34-8 in another 
full scale scrimmage Saturday. 

Quarterback Terry Beadles 
connected on eight of 13 passes 
for 81 yards and Roger Walz 
went five for eight in picking 
up 66 yards. 

The freshmen turned in 
another showing by holding the 
varsity scoreless until four 
minutes were left in the first 
half. 

Bradshaw said lie was not 
pleased with the blocking of his 
offensive linemen but praised the 
offensive backfield. 

He said the defensive unit did 
“pretty well’’ but thought the 




Wildcat team as a whole was not 
aggressive enough. 

The freshmen gained 141 yards 
via the arm of Stan Forston 
who completed seven of 12 tosses. 



HORSES BOARDED— 175 ACRES 
Jumps — Riding Rings — Vi mile Track 

Cross Country Hunt Course 

HORSES RENTED — Hour or day. Call for appointments. All equipment 
furnished . . . Western or English. 

RIDING LESSONS — Individual or group — Beginning, Jumping, Ad- 
vanced, Dressage, Hunt Seat Equitation our Specialty. , . . Phone 
254-9886 for times and rates. 

QUALITY HORSES FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES. 

COME AND SEE US ANYTIME 

SPRINGERHOF 

Groggins Ferry Rd. (First left off Nicholasville Rd , after the Dish Barn) 

Call Nicholasville 885-4644 




p.m. and 6 p.m. 

Schedules will be posted on 
the intramural bulleting board 
this evening. 

The independents include 16 
teams w Inch will be divided into 
four divisions. Three games a- 
piece will be played in each 
division and the top two teams 
from each division will go into 
single elimination play-offs. 

A trophy will be given to 
the winning team and the run- 
ner-up. 

The Law School representa- 
tives, the Judges and the Bar- 




GARY HILL 

Men's Intramural Director 



risters, took the trophy and 
runner-up position last year. The 
Law School added the Advocates 
and Lawmen to the team roster 
this year. 

Other teams competing are 
the Newman Club, NDEA, Fal- 
cons, ROTC, BSU, Wesley Foun- 
dation, CSF. Five additional 
teams are the Jets, Unknowns, 
GDI s, Stems, and the Croup. 

Games will be referred by 
UK students. 

The men’s intramural pro- 
gram also begins fall activities 
in singles play in tennis and 
golf. 

With the exception of fielders 
gloves for softball, all equipment 
and supplies necessary for the 
activities can be checked out 
through the Intramural Division 
which will also furnish referees, 
umpires, and judges for all team 
sports. 

Later this month singles play 
will begin in croquet, horseshoes, 
and handball. The remaining fall 
sports are basketball, the turkey 
run, the basketball freethrow, 
swimming, and doubles in golf, 
tennis, and handball. 

The tentative spring program 
includes ping pong, badminton, 
bowling, volleyball, wrestling, 
softball, and track. 



FINEST IN RECREATION 

BLUEGRASS BILLIARDS 

341 S. LIME (Between Dario's and 2 Keys) 

SAVE UP TO 60c PER HOUR 
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Official AAU Sport 
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\ \ FIRST MEETING 

L * WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 14—7 PM 
TAYLOR EDUCATION BUILDING 
FUNDAMENTAL AND ADVANCED INSTRUCTION 
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Did you want j 

A USED 

Physics 211 Book... but 

8 

were sold a new one? 

| KENNEDY'S CUSTOMERS 
| GOT A USED ONE AND 
j SAVED $2.75 

j Kennedy Book Store I 
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Hartford Says Meeting 
M Directors ‘Routine’ 

Community College directors met with Dr. Kllis Hartford, 
director of the Community College System Friday to discuss what 
he termed “routine administrative matters." 

Hartford said there was no 
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discussion concerning building 
at Northern Community College. 
Last week James Hankins, di- 
rector of Northern College, said 
the present campus site might 
be moved in favor of a suburban 
Ijjffioone or Kenton County site. 
He said “rough land would 
binder future building. 

Two new buildings, a 

t echnical building and student 
enter, are being planned for the 
ampus. 

University officials who 
■sited the Covington campus last 
'uesday determined the present 
ite would be adequate for the 
imposed 3,000 students expected 
n the next two to three years. 

Apparently no clarification 
oncerning movement of the 
ampus was presented. Hankins 
ad no comment following the 
teeting. 

Hartford said construction 
Jans were “not mentioned" 
luring the meeting. 



An open house is planned from 
7 p.m. until 8 p.m. Tuesday in 
Donovan Hall Cafeteria spon- 
sored by the YMCA. 

• o • 

The first meeting of the Uni- 
versity Horticulture Club w ill be 
held at 7 p.m. today in Room 

lloof the Student Center. 

o • • 

The Home Economics Club 
will meet at 6:30 p.m. Tuesday 
in the Home Economies Building, 
Room 203. 



New Paper 
Makes Debut 

(From Combined Dispatches) 

The World Journal Tribune 
makes its debut in New York 
today after a record 140-day 
strike, longest in American news- 
paper history. At 9 a.m., New 
York Mayor John V. Lindsay 
will push a button to start presses. 
Some 900,000 copies of the paper 
w'ill be distributed. 

Frank Conniff is editor, 
Herbert Kanim is executive 
editor, and Richard Wald will 
edit the Sunday edition. The 
managing editor is Raul Schoen- 
stein and his assistant is Louis 
D. Boccardi. The staff is made 
up of former employees of the 
morning Herald Tribune, and 
afternoon Journal American and 
World Telegram & Sun. 

The enterprise had planned 
to publish a morning paper as 
a continuation of the Herald 
Tribune but plans were dropped 
Aug. 15. 

The end of the strike came at 
3 p.m. when union stereotypers 
ratified a new contract with the 
merged enterprise, clearing the 
way for the first issues of its 
new afternoon |>aper today. '1 he 
firm also plans to publish a Sun- 
day paper starting next week. 



The new buildings planned for 
Northern are similiar to ones plan- 
ned for each of the nine other 
community colleges around the 
state. The student center struc- 
tures are patterned after the one 
on the in. mi i 'ampus. 

Neither Hankins nor Hartford 
had any comment Friday on the 
possibility of Northern becoming 
a four-year college. 

Hankins said Thursday it was 
“probable Northern w ould go to 
a four-year institution. However, 
Hartford said the University had 
not discussed the move with 
Hankins. 

"The whole idea of the com- 
munity college is to provide two 
years of school," Hartford said. 
"It is our mandate from the leg- 
islature and the people of Ken- 
tucky, we are very sincere in fol- 
lowing it. 

The Community College Act 
was passed by the state legis- 
lature in 1962. 



i tin Board \ 

The UK chapter of the Na- 
tional Society of Pershing Rifles 
will hold a mixer for all those 
interested in joining at 7 p.m. 
Tuesday in room 206 of the Stu- 
dent Center. 

o « • 

University Judo Club will hold 
a demonstration for new members 
at 7 p.m. Wednesday at the Taylor 
Education Building Gym. All in- 
terested persons or prospective 

members are invited to attend. 

• • • 

The first meeting of the Stu- 
dent Organization of the College 
of Nursing will be held at 7 p.m. 
Tuesday in MN 122. New 
members are invited. 

0 O O 

Applications for AWS fresh- 
man senator and Town Girl Rep- 
resentative are now available at 
the Dean of Women’s office and 
the AWS office. Room 107 Stu- 
dent Center. They must be turned 
in by 3 p.m. Tuesday afternoon, 
September 13, to the Dean of 
Women s office. The election will 
be held Wednesday , September 
21 . 



Eastern Told 
Don't Imitate'' 

RICHMOND- Eastern Ken- 
tucky University has been ad- 
vised to “achieve real distinc- 
tion in terms of its own genius. " 

Allan W. Ostar, executive di- 
rector of the Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, an as- 
sociation for former state teachers 
colleges that are now- becoming 
liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities, told the Eastern faculty 
that it could not “achieve any 
real distinction in the role of 
an imitator." 

Ostar was addressing the 
faculty as part of a symposium 
titled "On Becoming a Univer- 
sity." 



ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS 

STUDENT HEALTH INSURANCE 
ENROLLMENT EXTENDED 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 30, 1966 



Contact 



Meet The President . . . 



President and Mrs. John W. Oswald greet Dr. 
and Mrs. James M. Terry at a President’s Re- 
ception for new faculty members at the Student 



Center Grand Ballroom Friday evening. Dr. Terry 
has joined the College of Dentistry faculty. 



Sue Collins is out to get you! 



But she doesn't know it. Sue s a good driver And 
that's the trouble You've come to trust her over the 
years . . . but really, you can t Because even the best 
drivers end up in some of the worst accidents 
Drive defensively, and you won t end up on the 
receiving end of some other driver's mistake ^0 
or sudden move At intersections, never I 



assume the right-of-way Make defensive driving 
pay off by practicing it every second of every minute 
you're behind the wheel It takes extra effort-but 
that extra effort s worth it 

The forty-nine thousand people who died on 
our highways last year would be the first to 
agree If they could 



Watch out for the other guy! 



Sulier Insurance Agency, Inc. 

1713 NICHOLASVILLE PIKE LEXINGTON, KY. PHONE 278 3431 
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Continued From Page 1 

not mean that Vietnam has sud- 
denly come under government 
control. And it does not mean 
all who voted favored the govern- 
ment of Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky. No one suspected of being 
Communist was placed on the 
ballots. In fact, no neutralist 
was listed. 



CLASSIFIED 



FOR SALE 

FOR SALE — Austin Healey Sprite, 
1963. white. Assume $45 per month 
bank payment. Needs tires. Call 
252-3273 after 6 p.m. 6Stf 

FOR SALE — Jose Ramirez Spanish 
Flamenco Guitar. Call 254-4319. 12S2t 

FOR SALE — Miscellaneous items, 
sofa, chairs, portable singer sewing 
machine, dishes, glassware, numer- 
ous other items. Can be seen Sept. 
17, Garage. 991 E. Cooper Dr. 12S5t 

FOR SALE — 1958 Chevrolet, excellent 
condition, $215. Call 278-4726 
5:30 p.m. 12S2t 

FOR RENT 

FOR RENT — 2 and 3 room furnished 
apartments, equipped kitchens, pri- 
vate bath (shower or tub), near 
town, UK. Apply 260 South Lime, 
stone St. 9S6t 

FOR RENT — 2-room apartment, pri- 
vate bath, stove and refrigerator, 
$67.50. 2 male students — furniture op- 
tional. Apt. 3, 7-9 p.m. 330 Patter- 
son. 12S5t 



TELEPHONE OPERATORS — Em- 
ployment opportunities for Long Dis- 
tance Operators. On-the.job train- 
ing; good pay, paid vacations; lib- 
eral benefits. Apply: General Tele- 
phone Company, 151 Walnut St. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 31A8t 

HELP WANTED — Managers needed 
for the University track and cross- 
country teams. Phone 233-1564 or 
233-1565 after 6 p.m. John Southard. 

9S2t 

WANTED — Part-time sales demon- 
strator — Merle Norman Cosmetic 
Studio— No house to house. Excel- 
lent training and salary. Call 254- 
3488. 12Stf 

CHILD CARE 

GRADUATE student's wife desires to 
care for one or two children in 
her home, one block from the 
University. Phone 254-1136. 8S3t 

PERSONAL 
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CooperKicks-Off Campaign, 

Greets Two Summer Interns 



University coeds, Judy Flynn (in rear) and Jackie Ross greet 
Repuhlician Senator John Sherman Cooper at a campaign picnic 
at which Cooper spoke. Cooper is running for reelection to the 
United States Senate against Democrat John Y. Brown. 

South Y ietnamese Vote 
Heavily In Election 



The election was limited to 
areas under government control, 
leaving 2.5 million South Viet- 
namese unregistered and unable 
to vote. 

And there was no mention 
of spoiled or mutilated ballots, 
which could possible beinterpre- 
tated as a vote of protest against 
the government. 

Whatever the figures show on 
protest ballots, however, it is 
‘‘remarkable ” —to use the word 
of one official here— that the Ky 
government was able to marshall 
the administrative and political 
expertise to pull it off. 

The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, Monday was calling the 
election a farce. 

The government paper, Izves- 
tia, in the first comment in Mos- 
cow on the election, said the 
world press considered it illegal. 
A few unfavorable comments 
were then cited from Western 
and Communist papers. 

The Soviet government took 
much the same attitude before 
the election was held, saying 
it would be manipulated by the 
“puppet Regime” and ‘‘American 
occupiers.” 

But as an old woman, in a 
tiny voting place north of Saigon, 
her teeth stained with betel nut 
juice and her face ravaged by 
time, said, “It was election day, 
and so I voted.” 



By JOHN ZEH 
Kernel Associate Editor 

The tall, white-haired senator 
smiled and extended his hand in 
the usual way. But his words 
revealed that the two young 
ladies he greeter! were not or- 
dinary constituents. 

“Hi, we sure miss you at' 
the office,” said Sen. John Sher- 
man Cooper. The Somerset Re- 
publican was talking to Judy 
Flynn and Jackie Ross, UK stu- 
dents who were interns on his 
Washington staff this past sum- 
mer. 

Saturdays' campaign kick-off 
picnic at a farm outside Lex- 
ington was the first time the two 
had seen Sen. Cooper since 
leaving Washington, and they 
were thrilled. 

The senator, running for re- 
election against Lexington lawyer 
John Y. Brown, said a temporary 
good-bye and headed for the 
speaker’s table. After a brief talk 
assuring the estimated 600 per- 
sons present “we’re going to 
win,” he was whisked north for 
another speech. 

After he left, Jackie and Judy 
sat down with a reporter to share 
their summer experiences and 
impressions. 

They and three other interns 
chosen by the senator helped the 
regular staff open mail, type re- 
plies, do research, greet visitors, 
and perform various other tasks. 

Also special programs were 
held. 

“There was no typical day, 
Jackie said. “The only thing that 
could be expected was a lot of 
work. 



Student Center 
Fashion Show 
Set Tuesday 

The Student Center Board ami 
Bloomfield’s clothing store will 
present a fashion showing of fall 
outfits at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday in 
the Student Center Ballroom. 

Bloomfields is giving $500 to 
the Center Board to be awarded 
as an academic scholarship in 
return the board’s sponsoringthe 
show. 

Julie Schatzinger, chairman of 
special events for the Board, said 
the show will emphasize clothes 
for school and social wear. Mod- 
els have been selected from each 
sorority and women’s dormitory, 
as well as from other groups on 
campus. 

Members of the football team 
will serve as escorts. 

Tickets are free at the door 
and a door prize will be awarded. 
Refreshments will be served. 



COR. BROADWAY 
AND SHORT ST. 



VILLAGE CLEANING 
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PERSONAL— Rip 'em up Wildcats on 
Saturday night. UK Alum. 12S5t 

PERSONAL— Bill loves Suzie. 12S2t 

PEHSONAL 2 tickets wanted for 
Saturday night's game. Call 2319. 



WELCOME BACK STUDENTS 

WATCH FOR OUR 

SPECIALS 

IN THE FUTURE ISSUES 



PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 
— and — 

COMPLETE PROCESSING 
SERVICE 

th* Camera Shop 

Zandale Shopping Center Arcade 
Phone 278 237} 



Shirts 



LAUNDERED TO PERFECTION 
(Folded or Hangers) 



5 for $1.19 



VILLAGE CLEANING 



But there was also time to 
learn, they said. The interns 
watched several Senate debates 
and committee meetings and got 
to meet officials “right off the 
pages of Time and Life. 

“I'll never forget the day I 
was jammed in an elevator next 

to the Secretary of State. It was 
just terrific, Jackie said. 

Working so close to Sen. 
Cooper, Judy said she “really got 
to admire and respect him. I 
can't express it. 

Jackie w as equally impressed. 

“Senator is so admired there. 
He w ill not compromise his con- 
science for politics or persona- 
lities." (The two call him Sen- 
ator,” not the senator, or Sen. 
Cooper.) 

When he had free time, Jackie 
said, he would spend it with 
the interns. “Once he introduced 
us to Sargeant Shriver, not as 
a group, but individually. The 
last day in the office with the 
interns, Senator took time to 
pose for pictures with each of 
them,” she added. 

Jack ie, a political science 
junior from Ashland, said rec- 
omendations, past party work, 
and her family’s political in- 
fluence helped her win the job. 

Judy, a senior studying politi- 
cal science and economics, still 
isn’t sure why the senator hired 
her. 

“I ’m a Democrat from a Dem- 
ocratic county,” she explained. 

In his speech Saturday even- 
ing, Sen. Cooper criticised the 
heavy Democratic majority in 
Congress, saying the lack of ba- 



lance helps destroy the oppor 
(unity for long debate and con- 
sideration. 

He apologized for not having 
enough time to discuss the major 
issues of the campaign, but 
assured his audience "this land 
will survive these problems, it 
will survive this administration 
(laughter), it will survive this 
was. This land will live, but 
we must help it live. 

University Senior 
Wins National Award 

Miss Kathryn Tabler, a senior 
in the University Department of 
Horticulture, has won third place 
in a nationwide research paper 
competition sponsored by the 
collegiate branch of the Ameri- 
can Society for Horticultural 
Science. 

The prize-winning paper, 
“Use of Dimethyl Sulfoxide as 
an Addition for Orchid Flasking 
Media.” reports on a research 
project performed by Miss Tabler 
under the direction of Dr. J. W. 
Abernathie. assistant professor of 
horticulture. 

Miss. Tabler, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. N. Tabler, Olmsted 
Falls, Ohio, is president of the 
University Horticulture Club and 
holds a scholarship award pre- 
sented by the Garden Clubs of 
Kentucky for outstanding student 
research. 

KENTUCKY TYPEWRITER SERVICE 
Sales — Service — Rental 
Authorized Dealer for Olivetti Port- 
able Typewriters 8i Adding Machines. 

Carbons, Ribbons, Office Supplies 
Used Typewriters 
Adding Machine Rental 
387 Rose Street Phone 252-0207 
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Where the Smart Coed Shops 




The Student Center Board 
presents 

Winning Sideline Fashions 



Tuesday Night 
Student Center 
Ballroom 
7:30 

No charge. 
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